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EDITORIAL 


Nor for a long time have books and libraries 
featured in the correspondence columns of 
The Times and other newspapers as regularly 
as they have in 1960. Earlier in the year 
Sir Alan Herbert’s lending rights’ scheme 
had a good run, and we have clearly not 
yet heard the last of it. Indeed, a Private 
Member’s bill on the subject is to have its 
second reading in Parliament on December 
gth. More recently, the Herbert proposals 
have had a by-product in the shape of bound 
paperbacks, and a correspondence ensued 
which culminated in Sir Allen Lane’s fifth- 
of-November firework banning hard-covered 
Penguins for library use. 

The correspondence on both counts has 
not been entirely one-sided for librarians 
are great letter-writers themselves, and some 
of the statements made by various of the 
authors have been just too tempting. On 
both questions, the lending rights and the 
bound paperbacks, nearly every librarian in 
the land must have felt the urge to retort 
but most of them, thankfully, resisted it. 
What a pity that all did not do so, for if there 
is one lesson to be learnt from this year’s 
correspondence, it is the great danger of 
rushing into print on matters where we would 
do better, for the time being at least, to 
remain on the touchline. 

The first instance of this occurred when 
the Honorary Secretary of the Library 
Association sent a well-intentioned but, as 
it happened, premature letter to the papers 
in response to Sir Alan Herbert’s original 
proposals. When the Council of the Asso- 
ciation met to consider the matter it decided, 
and in our view rightly so, that this was a 
matter of policy with which the Association 
should not at this stage concern itself. The 
authorities’ associations are no doubt keeping 
watchful eyes on the whole question of 
authors’ lending rights. If and when they 
want information it will be the duty of 
librarians to provide it. Should such a bill 
eventually become law, it will then be the 
duty of librarians to advise their authorities 
on the best and most economical way to put 
it into practice. 

It is this aspect of the bill that clearly 
worries the authors. The more they think 
about it, the more they realise that there is 
no simple administrative answer to their 
proposals. Following a period in which 


both library authorities and librarians have 
been keenly aware of the need for making 
economies on routines, the authors now 
come along with a scheme which is nothing 
short of an administrative nightmare. Further- 
more, the suggestions are full of holes and 
unexplained detail. Most of the authors 
know this only too well and there is nothing 
they would like better than for some well- 
meaning and friendly librarians to come 
along and produce a workable scheme. Sir 
Alan Herbert is still inviting the co-operation 
of the Library Association, while Diana 
Pullein-Thompson, in a recent letter to 
The Bookseller, got quite peevish because 
librarians haven’t offered to help the authors 
to solve this knotty problem. “I won’t call 
them villains”, she asserted, clearly believing 
librarians to be villainous beyond redemp- 
tion. She went on to complain bitterly that 
“not once have they (the librarians) put 
forward a constructive suggestion as to how 
they (the authors) can get fair reward for the 
vast and organised borrowing of their 
books’’. 

Putting aside for one moment the obvious 
fact that this is hardly the responsibility of 
librarians in connection with a bill which 
they have not sponsored, the real truth of 
the matter is that many librarians have 
sympathy with the authors on this problem. 
What a pity that the authors did not seek 
the help and guidance of their librarian 
friends before publicly launching their 
proposals ! 

What the authors failed to appreciate was 
that librarians have devoted a lot of time 
and thought to streamlining the mechanics 
of book-issuing in the past few years. Witness 
the spread of the photocharging system, the 
success of the punched-card issuing method 
at Holborn, and the interest in the charging 
survey carried out by the library school at 
Manchester. Authors themselves, as readers 
and ratepayers, have benefited from these 
researches, which have already saved hours 
of readers’ time and pounds of public money. 
Now they want to saddle the libraries with 
a half-baked system which can only result 
in a time-consuming mess, for any rewards 
to authors based on the actual number of 
books issued can only lead to this. If they 
must have rewards for public lending rights, 
the best way to do it is by means of some 
kind of block payments, as happens in 
Denmark and Norway. It is not suggested 
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that the methods adopted in these Scan- 
dinavian countries can necessarily be trans- 
planted here, for state aid comes into the 
picture over there. Nevertheless, the Danish 
system might afford a clue towards the 
preparation of a method that would work 
over here. 


On the question of bound paperbacks, 
librarians were more reticent, only Mr. 
O’Leary of Dagenham butting into what is 
after all a private battle between the paper- 
back publishers and the binding firms. But 
this correspondence did not last long. A 
brief skirmish of letters, and the fight was 
over, killed stone-dead by Sir Allen Lane’s 
letter to The Times in which he banned the 
hardening of his paperbacks after November 
7th. Killed stone-dead ? We are not so sure. 
This question will surely occupy the minds 
of publishers, bookbinders and librarians for 
some time to come. There was one facet of 
Sir Allen’s letter that seemed to some people 
very curious. He must surely have taken 
legal advice before writing it, but neverthe- 
less the decision appeared to have been 
taken in a deuce of a hurry. 


There is, of course, nothing new in having 
bound paperbacks on public library shelves 
for the practice has been going on, in one 
form or another, for at least thirty years and 
possibly a good deal longer. But it is only 
in the last eight years or so that the binding 
firms have really entered this market, 
delivering bound Penguins, Pans and the 
rest to libraries with, let it be stressed, the 
full connivance of the paperback publishers. 
If Sir Allen Lane’s action spreads to other 
firms, what will be the likely effect on the 
shelves of our libraries? There will, of 
course, be fewer duplicates of novels by 
standard authors, but the real worries are 
the books which are out-of-print in all but 
paperback editions, and those non-fiction 
titles which are from time to time com- 
missioned by the paperback publishers. 
These latter have often been books of 
importance and no library can be said to be 
complete without them. One can only hope 
that it is these titles which Sir Allen Lane 
had in mind when he inserted the saving 
clause “‘without the publisher’s permission”. 
By and large, the effect upon pu dlic libraries 
will be infinitesimal, but the same cannot 
be said for school libraries and hospital 
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libraries. The Minister of Education has 
already admitted that his department uses 
bound paperbacks to a great extent, while 
there is no doubt that hospital libraries will 
lose a handy and much-appreciated type of 
volume. 


The paperback of the moment is, of 
course, the celebrated Lady Chatterley and, 
following the jury’s verdict on the Penguin 
edition the country’s public librarians have 
been assailed by pressmen, anxious to squeeze 
every ounce of news vaiue out of D. H. 
Lawrence’s novel. Is the library going to 
have it? Will it be on the open shelves ? 
How many copies will you have? Who 
decides all these things? These and other 
posers have been shot at many librarians 
during the past weeks and one result of the 
bombardment was banner headlines in the 
London Evening News. Another was the 
appearance on B.B.C. Television of Mr. 
Macdonald of Paddington. So far, the 
librarians have emerged with credit. There 
have been no gaffes, only reasonable senti- 
ments. 


As one would have expected, the question 
of whether a reader will be able to borrow 
Lady C. from his local public library depends 
very much upon the accident of where he 
lives. In one town the book is being bought 
and will be placed on the open shelves; over 
the border in the next town it will be 
available only on application. This is to be 
expected. As long as public libraries remain 
a purely local authority responsibility, so 
long will these occasional differences con- 
tinue. As to whether there will be a long 
and steady demand for the novel from public 
libraries, librarians seem to be divided. 
Some have already said that in effect the 
book will not appear on the open shelves 
for a very long time because of the reserva- 
tion lists which are growing alarmingly. 
Others infer that the demand is and will be 
relatively slight because so many people are 
buying the Penguin edition for themselves. 
One thing is certain. Whether Sir Allen 
Lane likes it or not, the people who are 
buying this novel seem likely to constitute 
themselves into a series of individual lending 
libraries, for it is clear that the book will 
have, is already having, an enormous hand- 
to-hand currency. 
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The British Museum Library 
By F. J. Hitt, M.A., F.L.A. 


Tue British Museum Library is the only 
national library forming an integral part of a 
great museum, and this it owes to the 
manner of its foundation under the will of 
Sir Hans Sloane. Sloane’s collections, 
including his library of printed books and 
manuscripts, were purchased for the nation 
after his death in 1753 for £20,000, and 
have since been augmented by many other 
important collections. The first to be received 
were the Harleian and Cotton manuscripts, 
at the foundation, and four years later the 
Royal collection of printed books and 
manuscripts, presented by George II. 

For the government of the new institution, 
a trust was set up by Act of Parliament in 
the year of Sloane’s death (26 Geo. II, 
cap. 22). It included among its members 
representatives of the principal officers of 
State, the most important learned societies, 
and the families of benefactors, together with 
outstanding scholars and public men noted 
for their intellectual interests. This board 
continues to govern the Museum, and at 
present numbers fifty-one members, of whom 
those belonging ex-officio are the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons (the 
three Principal Trustees), and twenty-three 
others, together with representatives of the 
Sovereign, and of the descendants of bene- 
factors. These Trustees elect the remainder 
of the board. 

Because of its size, and the duties of its 
members in other spheres of public life, the 
board is not suited to carry out the govern- 
ment of the Museum in detail, and this task 
is therefore delegated to a standing committee 
of sixteen, which meets monthly in alter- 
nation at Bloomsbury and at the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. 
There are sub-committees responsible for 
individual departments or particular aspects 
of the work of the Museum, those principally 
concerned with the library being the sub- 
committees on buildings, finance, publi- 
cations, the library departments, the research 
laboratory and technical services, and plan- 
ning. Unlike most national museums and 
libraries, the British Museum is not in any 
way subject to control by the Ministry of 
Education, relations with the Government 


being maintained through H.M. Treasury, 
the Parliamentary Secretary of which acts as 
the spokesman of the Trustees in the House 
of Commons. 

The money needed to run the Museum is 
derived almost entirely from a grant in aid, 
for which the Trustees appeal formally each 
year to Parliament, submitting estimates to 
H.M. Treasury. These are published in 
Civil Estimates, Class IV (Education), and 
include provision for the Departments of 
Antiquities as well as the Library, expendi- 
ture on which may be taken to amount to 
about half the grand total of £854,450 
(1960-61). The main items for the current 
financial year are, approximately : 


£ 

Salaries and Pensions (for the whole 

Museum) 676,372 
Printing (including £98,150 for 

the General Catalogue of 

Printed Books), and Photo- 

graphy 150,410 
Purchases 100,000 
Buildings, heating, office supplies, 

etc. (included elsewhere in Civil 

Estimates and excluded from the 

Class IV grand total 495433 


A grant for purchases is made for the whole 
Museum, part of it, when possible, being 
placed in a reserve fund available for parti- 
cularly expensive acquisitions, while the 
remainder is allocated to the departments. 

The conduct of the Museum. in accordance 
with the instructions of the Trustees, is in 
the hands of the Director and Principal 
Librarian, and administrative matters re- 
lating to staff, works services and supplies, 
the organisation of the photographic and 
publications services, guide lecturers, and 
the patrolling of the building, which concern 
all departments, are the responsibility of the 
Director’s office. 

The departments, were at first three in 
number—Printed Books, Manuscripts, and 
Natural History—but have multiplied with 
the growth of the collections. The Coins and 
Medals were separated from the Manuscripts 
in 1803, and a Department of Antiquities 
established in 1807. The Department of 
Prints and Drawings came into existence in 
1836, and Oriental Manuscripts in 1867, 
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the oriental printed books being added to 
them in 1892. A Department of Maps 
existed from 1867-1880, having been formed 
from the cartographic material in the 
Printed Books. Although the maps in the 
Department of Manuscripts were not trans- 
ferred to it, manuscript material was acquired 
for the new department, and some continues 
to be added to the map collection in the 
Department of Printed Books. 

During the first seventy years of the 
Museum’s existence, the growth of the 
library was slow, acquisitions by copyright 
deposit or purchase being few, and donations 
not great in volume, although they included 
some of great importance such as_ the 
Thomason Tracts, the library of C. M. 
Cracherode, and the collection of plays 
formed by David Garrick. The library there- 
fore remained in the rooms set aside for it 
at the establishment of the Museum, in 
Montagu House, which stood on part of the 
site of the present Museum buildings. But in 
1823 the printed books, then numbering 
some 125,000 volumes, were augmented by 
the receipt of the library of George III, 
65,259 volumes, and additional space became 
necessary. The King’s Library was therefore 
built; it was the first stage of a scheme for 
rebuilding the Museum in four wings 
surrounding a quadrangle, of which the 
King’s Library formed the east side. It now 
forms the main exhibition gallery for printed 
books, in addition to housing George III’s 
books. The north wing was the next to be 
built, and the remainder of the library was 
removed to it in 1838. Both the King’s 
Library and the rooms in the north wing 
were lofty, lined with shelves and with a 
gallery giving access to the upper ones. The 


north wing also provided rooms for readers” 


and staff, but there was little attempt to 
obtain the maximum amount of book storage 
in the space available, and in fact the new 
building housed only an additional 20,000 
volumes, equivalent to the accessions of four 
years. The Arched Room, an extension 
westward completed in 1841, was the sole 
addition to the north wing: it is divided into 
bays, each lined with shelves, while additional 
shelves are carried over the centre of the room 
on the arches from which it takes its name. 
There was now room for 240,000 volumes, 
but more was needed almost at once, and 
the Long Room was therefore built, to the 
east of the King’s Library, and of equal 


length with it. It was completed in 1850, 
and was a narrow room with a gallery, 
designed to hold 85,000 volumes. 

The next step in providing more space for 
books and readers, the construction of the 
Reading Room and_ surrounding book- 
stacks of cast iron (the “Iron Library’’), 
was completed in 1857. The Iron Library 
had an estimated capacity of 1,300,000 
volumes on twenty-five miles of shelves, 
and proved sufficient to contain the acces- 
sions of the next thirty years as expected. 
Space for a further g00,000 volumes was then 
procured by introducing sliding presses, 
which hung in front of the fixed shelves in 
the iron stacks, and, running on rails, could 
be drawn out to give access to the other 
shelves behind. Further additions were made, 
in the iron stacks and elsewhere, between 
1920 and 1931, after which the reconstruction 
of the Iron Library was begun. Its three 
floors were to be replaced by steel and 
concrete stacks of six or seven floors, which 
were considered sufficient to provide space 
for the accessions of the remainder of the 
century. The reconstruction was delayed by 
the war and is still incomplete, but its 
capacity for new material will be exhausted 
much more rapidly than was expected. 
Shelf space is occupied at the rate of one and 
one-quarter miles yearly, and the number of 
staff and readers to be accommodated 
constantly increases, so that the present 
buildings will be completely filled in less than 
twenty years. Being surrounded on all sides 
by the other buildings of the Museum, the 
library cannot be further enlarged in its 
present site. An entirely new building is 
therefore to be constructed, to the south of 
the Museum, which will house the library 
departments, including the Department of 
Prints and Drawings. 

English provincial newspapers were re- 
moved to a repository at Colindale in North 
London in 1903. At first they were sent to 
Bloomsbury to be read, but in 1932 the 
repository was extended by the addition of a 
second stack, a reading room, and a bindery, 
and the London and foreign newspapers 
were removed there. 

The first reading room was a ground floor 
room on the north side of Montagu House, 
overlooking the garden, and the situation was 
retained in the later North Wing, where the 
two easternmost rooms were used for the 
purpose. The celebrated round Reading 
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Room in the centre of the building was 
opened in 1857 and preserves its original 
form almost exactly: the tables radiate from 
the centre, and accommodate 430 readers. 
For the study of rare books there is a second 
room, the North Library, with 120 seats, and 
there are also rooms for consulting Slavonic 
periodicals, maps, and state papers. Pneu- 
matic tubes convey readers’ request tickets 
to various parts of the stacks, and books are 
brought by mechanical conveyors to a 
service point adjoining the Reading Room 
and North Library. Tickets of admission 
to the reading rooms are issued by the 
Director’s office. Applicants must normally 
be over twenty-one years of age, and must 
show that they need to consult material not 
readily available to them in other libraries. 

The Museum is prevented by its Act of 
Incorporation from sending any but a very 
few items from its collections beyond its 
gates, and therefore functions solely as a 
library for reference and research. Students 
unable to come to the Museum can make 
use of its published catalogues and facsimiles, 
can have photographs and microfilms made, 
and can obtain bibliographical and other 
information on enquiry. Other libraries and 
bibliographical undertakings, such as the 
National Central Library, make use of the 
collections, catalogues, and services of the 
Museum, while two co-operative _biblio- 
graphical projects for which the Museum in 
addition provides accommodation are the 
British National Bibliography and the British 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals. 

During the last century the annual rate of 
growth of the collection of printed books has 
increased four-fold. It now numbers about 
seven million volumes, to which some half 
million items are added annually, mainly 
British publications deposited under the 
Copyright Act. The methods used for the 
acquisition, conservation, and exploitation 
of material in the library departments of the 
Museum have grown up with the collections 
themselves, and the Department of Printed 
Books greatly exceeds in size, in the number 
of its staff, and in the complexity of its 
organization the other departments of the 
library and the remainder of the Museum. 
It is thus difficult and costly to make changes 
in established methods. While some changes, 
for example in cataloguing procedure, would 
be of value, it is fortunate that the reforms 
and innovations of the last century, mainly 


the work of Sir Anthony Panizzi (Keeper of 
Printed Books, 1837-56, Principal Librarian, 
1856-66), were sound and have met the 
demands of modern conditions without 
radical change being unavoidable. 

British publications, with those from the 
Republic of Ireland, are received by legal 
deposit under the Copyright Act. The copy- 
right privilege was conferred on the Museum 
with the gift of the Old Royal Library in 
1757, but was not effectively applied until 
confirmed by the Act of 1842. Between 1845 
and 1900 liberal grants were received for 
the purchase of foreign material in all fields, 
but more recently, with less abundant 
resources and the enormous bulk of publi- 
cations issued, the tendency has been to 
concentrate on the arts and humanities. 
Many foreign works are received by donation, 
and a fourth source, which brings in many 
foreign government publications, and has 
been greatly developed since 1945, is inter- 
national exchange. 

Author catalogues of the printed books 
were published in 1787 and 1813-19, but 
were compiled without much regard for the 
need to adhere rigidly to a code of rules, and 
were in consequence unsatisfactory. A new 
code of ninety-one rules, largely devised by 
Panizzi, was therefore drawn up in 1839, 
and forms the basis of present-day cata- 
loguing procedure. The main disadvantage 
arising from its continued use is that the 
considerable differences. between the British 
Museum rules and the Anglo-American code 
make it difficult for the Museum to partici- 
pate in or take full advantage of such a 
co-operative cataloguing undertaking as the 
British National Bibliography. 

Systematic revision of the catalogue was 
carried out under Panizzi, and the whole 
was printed between 1880 and 1900. For 
use by readers and staff in the Museum, 
columns from the printed catalogue volumes 
are mounted in guard books, space being 
left for the addition of further entries taken 
from the monthly printed lists of additions 
to the Library. Three copies of the catalogue 
are maintained in volume form, with a fourth, 
on cards, arranged as a shelf-list. 

The publication of a revised edition of the 
General Catalogue of Printed Books was 
begun in 1931, but progress was hindered by 
the war and by the priority necessarily given 
to the cataloguing of new accessions. In 
1954, when 51 volumes had been published, 
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reaching DEZ, it was decided to replace 
systematic editing and reprinting by a more 
rapid method of production, photographing 
one of the mounted copies of the catalogue, 
and reprinting by lithography. The original 
entries and accessions, which in the mounted 
volumes form two alphabets, are rearranged 
in a single sequence during the process. The 
work is expected to extend to 300-350 
volumes, and to be completed in 7-10 years. 

In addition to the General Catalogue, 
which in its published form is widely used in 
other libraries, further catalogues of special 
classes of material are published from time 
to time. Copies of the Catalogue of the Printed 
Maps, Plans, and Charts in the British Museum, 
by R. K. Douglas, 2 volumes, 1885, mounted 
and with supplementary titles added perio- 
dically, are kept in the Map Room and 
Reading Room, while the basis of the general 
catalogue of earlier printed music is the 
Catalogue of Printed Music, 1487-1800, by 
W. Barclay Squire, 1912 (Supplement, 1940), 
similarly mounted and kept up to date. A 
separate catalogue, in the same form, exists 
for later music. There are card-catalogues 
of reference books in the Reading Room and 
North Library, of State Papers, and of 
newspapers in the Newspaper Library at 
Colindale. Published catalogues of more 
limited classes of material, such as the 
Thomason collection of Civil War tracts, 
and of incunabula, have also been issued, 
and detailed lists of all these and of the 
catalogues of manuscripts and orientalia 
appears in The Catalogues of the British Museum, 
by F. C. Francis and T. C. Skeat, 3 parts, 
1951-52. 

Until 1880 there was no subject-catalogue 
of the printed books other than the shelf- 
lists, which were of limited value, and not 
available for consultation by readers. The 
books were arranged from the first in 
classified order, so that the staff, particularly 
the “placer”, who was responsible for 
shelving new books, could help readers 
wanting works on a particular subject. In 
consequence, the earlier collections received, 
the Sloane and the Old Royal Library among 
them, were unfortunately dispersed. Fixed 
location in numbered presses was used, and 
there was no provision for inserting additional 
pressmarks at points where the growth of the 
library was particularly rapid. Thus, when 
additional rooms were taken into use, fresh 
sequences of pressmarks had to be introduced, 
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the shelf classification being repeated afresh 
each time, and there were by 1840 three 
separate sequences for the general library, 
with others for the special collections, such 
as the King’s Library, and the library of Sir 
Joseph Banks. The presses were numbered 
from 1 to 1467, and the shelves in each press 
were distinguished by a letter or letters, the 
books being further numbered on each shelf. 
When the Long Room was built, the Placer 
of the time, Thomas Watts, realised the need 
for a flexible system of pressmarking which 
would enable books to be shelved by subject 
and yet allow the library to continue to 
expand and occupy more presses. He there- 
fore drew up the scheme still used, with 
pressmarks running from 3,000 to 12,991. 
Not all the numbers were used, blocks being 
left for use in the future. The 2,000 press- 
marks were allotted to the shelves in the 
Reading Room. There were originally 515 
separate classes, but with the need to econo- 
mise in shelf space and the development of 
printed subject guides to the collections, the 
number has been much reduced. There are 
separate sequences of pressmarks for incun- 
abula, other rare books, state papers, novels, 
maps, music, etc. 


When in 1880 lists of accessions began to 
be printed to supplement the published 
catalogue, the Superintendent of the Reading 
Room, G. K. Fortescue, saw the possibility 
of using the printed author entries to com- 
pile a subject-index to the accessions. The 
Subject-Index has been produced since that 
time in quinquennial volumes, and has been 
cumulated for the period 1880-1900. The 
arrangement is alphabetical, many of the 
larger subdivisions having classified sub- 
divisions: but present practice is to reduce 
the number of entries under single headings, 
using more specific headings. In the pro- 
duction of the Subject-Index, as with the 
General Catalogue, photolithography is being 
introduced to speed up the work. 


The staff of the Department of Printed 
Books is as follows : 


Principal Keeper. 
2 Keepers. 
8 Deputy Keepers. 
33 Assistant Keepers. 
3 Research Assistants. 
27 Executive Officers. 
74 Clerical Officers and Typists. 
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68 Library Assistants, Paperkeepers and 
Messengers. 

43 Catalogue Shop Staff. 

In addition there are at the Colindale 
Newspaper Library, 3 Executive Officers, 
4 Clerical Officers, and 3 Library Assistants. 

The Department is under the control of 
the Principal Keeper of Printed Books, with 
a Keeper as his deputy in charge of all 
matters concerning staff in the Department. 
Organization is as follows : 

Acquisitions Division. Deputy Keeper in 
charge. 

Copyright Receipt Office. 

Officer in charge. 

Purchasing and Donations (other than 
Slavonic and official publications). Under 
the direct supervision of the officer in 
charge of the division. Selection of 
foreign works for acquisition is made by 
assistant keepers with knowledge of the 
languages and literatures concerned. 
Where possible they also catalogue the 
works they have been responsible for 
obtaining. 

Cataloguing Division. 
charge. 

English Copyright. Cataloguing of works 
received by legal deposit. Carried out 
by assistant cataloguers (executive 
officers). 

Foreign (other than Slavonic and East 
European). Cataloguing has hitherto 
all been done by assistant keepers, but 
is in future to be done in part by 
research assistants. 

Subject-Index. Indexing of current acces- 
sions, and production of cumulative 
volumes of the Subject-Index. Carried 
out by assistant keepers. 

New edition of the General Catalogue of 
Printed Books. Carried out by assistant 
keepers, assistant cataloguers, and tem- 
porary staff specially recruited for the 
purpose. 

Catalogue Shop and Title Room. Staff 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
laid-down copies of the catalogue in the 
Reading Room and workrooms, and of 
various card indexes. 

Slavonic and East European Division. Assis- 
tant Keeper in charge. Acquisition and 
cataloguing of Slavonic and other East 
European material. 

Slavonic and East European Periodicals 
Room. 


Executive 


Deputy Keeper in 


Placing Division. Assistant Keeper in 
charge. Shelving new additions to the 
library, and moving books as required to 
make the best use of available space. 

Binding Division. Deputy Keeper in 
charge. Has a small staff for technical 
inspection of books and keeping binding 
records, but the actual work of binding is 
carried out by employees of H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, working in the Museum. 
Labelling Section. 

Service to Readers. Keeper in charge. 
Photographic and information services. 
Book Supply Division. 
Reading Room. 

North Library. 

Music Room. Map Room. 
Room. 

Three self-contained divisions responsible 
for their own acquisitions, cataloguing, 
and service to readers (though music 1s 
read in the Reading Room or North 
Library). Each in the charge of a 
Deputy Keeper. 

Smaller specialised sections are concerned 
with incunabula, postage stamps, and exhi- 
bitions, the last drawing on the senior staff 
of the Department generally, according to 
the theme of any exhibition being arranged. 
Lecture tours for the public, conducted by 
the official Museum guide-lecturers, include 
the exhibitions of the library. 

Though the Departments of Manuscripts 
and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 
possess collections numerically much smaller 
than those of the Printed Books, and have 
fewer staff and consequently less complex 
organization, historically and _ linguistically 
their range extends far further afield. The 
collections of manuscripts have been impor- 
tant from the foundation of the Museum, 
when the Cotton, Harleian and Sloane 
manuscripts were received; while the Royal 
collection, presented by George II, was the 
first of numerous later additions. All types 
of material, from ancient Greek papyri and 
ostraca to literary manuscripts of the present 
day, are represented in the collections, which 
include charters, rolls, seals, mediaeval 
drawings, maps, and music. Modern 


State Paper 


drawings, where artistic interest is of primary 
importance, go to Prints and Drawings, while 
some manuscript maps and music are in the 
Department of Printed Books. The variety 
of material involved calls for special methods 
in handling: for reasons of security and 
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conservation, loose papers are whenever 
possible bound. Charters and detached 
seals are kept loose in boxes, and provision 
has to be made for storing large rolls, and 
large volumes containing such material as 
brass rubbings. 


The growth of the collections not having 
been as great as those of printed books, the 
Department still occupies rooms constructed 
for it at the south-east corner of the Museum 
in the 1820’s, though these are now congested, 
and the layout is unsuited to modern require- 
ments. The Students’ Room, recently 
enlarged and having 62 places, is on the 
ground floor with the principal staff work 
rooms above it. Exhibitions are held in the 
Manuscripts Saloon and adjoining rooms. 
Manuscripts are shelved mainly in locked 
glazed cases in lofty rooms with a gallery, 
resembling the original layout of those in the 
North Wing: there is no stack of any kind. 
Each item is allocated an_ identification 
number on receipt, but to enable volumes to 
be shelved according to size, a separate shelf 
mark is given in addition to each. Shelving 
is by size only, though at one time there was 
some attempt at a classified arrangement. 


For the manuscripts there is a series of 
catalogues of varying amplitude. Large col- 
lections, in each of which the manuscripts 
retain their original numeration, have 
separate catalogues, examples being the Royal 
(catalogue, 1921), Harley (1808-12), Cotton 
(1696 and 1802), Lansdowne (1819), Stowe 
(1895), Arundel (1834) and Burney (1840). 
Other accessions are numbered as Additional 
manuscripts, or Egerton manuscripts if 
bought from the Egerton Fund, and cata- 
logued seriatim in the Catalogue of Additions to 
the Manuscripts, which lists items received 
since 1828 and is published in five-yearly 
volumes. Those so far issued cover accessions 
to 1930. For earlier acquisitions, catalogues 
in manuscript exist in the Department. The 
compilation of an amalgamated index to 
facilitate reference to these catalogues is at 
present in abeyance owing to shortage of 
staff, but is to be resumed. No formal code 
of rules for the description of manuscripts 
exists, the descriptions in volumes already 
published being taken as a pattern for current 
work. A subject guide, the class catalogue, 
is maintained in the Students’ Room, being 
compiled largely from cuttings from the 


printed catalogues. Printed catalogues have 
been issued of certain classes of material, 
e.g. music, romances, Irish manuscripts, 
charters, and illuminated manuscripts, some 
officially and others privately. 


Facsimiles of some of the manuscripts have 
been published officially, though not in 
recent years, but the Department assists 
scholars and other institutions wishing to 
produce facsimiles of Museum manuscripts. 
Many photographs, photocopies, and micro- 
films are made for outside use. Having a 
limited staff, the Department concentrates 
on cataloguing accessions, and is not able to 
revise the earlier printed catalogues. 


The staff of the Department is as follows: 
Keeper. 
3 Deputy Keepers. 
11 Assistant Keepers. 
2 Research Assistants. 
3 Executive Officers. 
g Clerical Officers and Typist. 
8 Library Assistants and Messengers. 


The scope of the collections and the small 
number of senior staff, who are responsible 
for all cataloguing and information work, 
means that the work of the Department is 
divided according to the qualifications of 
the staff available to do it, and the only 
formal subdivision is one for dealing with 
modern political papers, made necessary by 
the bulk of material of this kind received. 
The collections of the Department include 


about 65,000 manuscripts and 100,000 
charters and rolls. 
The Department of Oriental Printed 


Books and Manuscripts, was, as already 
mentioned, formed by the segregation of 
material from the Manuscripts, in 1867, and 
from the Printed Books in 1892. There were 
oriental manuscripts in most of the old 
collections received, notably the Old Royal 
Library, and from time to time other 
collections have been acquired. The language 
most strongly represented is Arabic. In 
printed material, the collection is virtually 
complete for works published up to 1900: 
for more recent publications a selective 
policy has been necessary, preference being 
given to works relating to the country of 
origin—its history, topography, literature, 
and language. Some original scientific 
works published in China and Japan are 
also acquired. The copyright privilege was 
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held by the Museum in respect of Indian 
publications from 1867 to the assumption of 
independence by India in 1947. Govern- 
ment publications in oriental languages are 
transferred to the State Paper Room, and 
musical scores to the Music Room. 


The Department occupies rooms at the 
south-east corner of the Museum, adjoining 
those of the Department of Manuscripts: 
its Students’ Room, formerly the Newspaper 
Room, has twenty-six places, and a small 
bookstack has been constructed in space 
formerly occupied by newspapers. Space 
for books and manuscripts has been almost 
exhausted, however, and further storage is 
being taken into use elsewhere in the 
Museum. 


Printed catalogues of manuscripts and 
printed books in various oriental languages 
have been published, and are supplemented 
by entries on cards or slips filed in the 
Department. Some of the printed catalogues 
have subject indexes, but there is no general 
subject guide to the collections. Facsimiles 
of some of the manuscripts have been 
published. 


The staff of the Department is as follows : 
Keeper. 
6 Assistant Keepers (plus one vacancy). 
2 Executive Officers. 
6 Clerical Officers and Typist. 
3 Library Assistants and Messenger. 

Because of the wide field of languages and 
literatures covered, the Department has not 
always had at any one time staff able to deal 
with acquisitions and cataloguing in all the 
languages involved. Fortunately the number 
of assistant keepers has been doubled during 
the past five years. 

The Department has no exhibition rooms 
of its own, but makes use of cases at the south 
end of the King’s Library. It possesses 
about 31,500 manuscripts and 250,000 
printed books. 

General accounts of the British Museum 
Library, its collections and benefactors, and 
the eminent men who served on the staff, 
will be found in : 

Esdaile (Arundell) The British Museum 

Library. London, 1946. 388 pp. 

Esdaile (Arundell) National Libraries of the 

World. Second edition, revised by F. J. 

Hill. London, 1957. Pp. 1-27. 








Alfred North Whitehead, 1861—1947; A Bibliography 


By FRANKLIN PARKER 
University of Texas 


Tue centennial year of Alfred North Whitehead’s birth will undoubtedly stimulate further 
scholarly interest in his mathematical, scientific, educational, and philosophical writings. 
The following bibliography, while not exhaustive, covers most of his writings and the writings 
about him to September, 1960. 

Alfred North Whitehead’s father, an Anglican minister, was head of a private school 
at Ramsgate, England, where the son was born on February 15, 1861. Young Whitehead 
attended Sherborne School where he won the Digby Prize in mathematics and science 
three years in succession, and where he was captain of football and cricket. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge University, in 1880, became in turn a scholar, fellow, assistant 
lecturer, and lecturer in mathematics and theoretical physics until 1914. He taught these 
same subjects at University College, London, from 1914 to 1924, and came to the United 
States as Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University from 1924 until his retirement in 
1938. He died on December 30, 1947. 

Whitehead collaborated with his famous pupil, Bertrand Russell, in a major work, 
Principia Mathematica. Whitehead’s system of thought, called ‘“‘the most large-minded synthesis 
since Hegel’, has marked a new trend in scientific and philosophical construction. 


UNPUBLISHED WORKS 


Brant, George Edward. “The Tragic Commitment: An Essay in Extentialist Metaphysics” 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia, 1957). 
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W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 


Ir is a great, but sad, privilege to be permitted 
to write for THe Liprary Wor tp a brief 
account of the work and career of the late 
William Charles Berwick Sayers and to pay 
tribute to his contribution to librarianship. 
He was for many years intimately associated 
with this journal, with the firm of Grafton & 
Co., and with its owner for longer than I can 
remember, the late Miss Frank Hamel. I 
don’t know whether one could say precisely 
that Sayers was “editor”? of THe LIBRARY 
Wor.p because I don’t know whether it 
ever had or now has an “editor”. But he 


was the power behind the throne since well 
before I myself became an anonymous con- 


tributor in 1919 or 20, when I made my debut 
as Aristonymous, one of those—the rest were 
mostly W.C.B.S.—who then wrote “Letters 
on Our Affairs’. Many were the young men 
who owed to THe Liprary Worip and 
Grafton & Co.—mostly, I think, through 
the generous and wise influence of Sayers— 
their first chance to write on professional 
matters and to secure the first publication of 
their books, sometimes to set the seal upon 
their future careers. I propose to tell of 
Sayers’ own career, which was one of which 
any man could justly be proud but I would 
like to say first—since I have started with 
reminiscence—that, second only to his own 
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personal achievement, was his incalculable 
influence upon the careers of so many of the 
younger men who came under his influence, 
enjoyed his help and his friendship and were 
thus able to make so much more of their 
personal and professional lives than they 
could ever have done without him. Thus he 
was one of those men whose contribution to 
his chosen profession can neither be fully 
assessed nor stated only in terms of his own 
career and personal achievements. 


Sayers was born at Mitcham, Surrey, on 
December 23rd, 1881, the son of Thomas 
Hind Sayers. I assume that his family soon 
went to reside in Bournemouth because it 
was at the public library there that he em- 
barked upon his professional career in 1896. 
He must have made good progress because 
by 1900 he had become Sub-Librarian. 
While at Bournemouth he became an active 
member of the Library Assistants’ Association, 
then an independent body set up because the 
Library Association of that time was domin- 
antly an association for chief librarians and 
there was need for an association to look 
after the interests of the rank and file. In 
1899, then seventeen, he won the junior 
Greenwood prize for an essay on “My 
professional studies’’. He did more. He also 
won the second prize for an essay on “The 
everyday work of an assistant’ but waived 
the prize which was then offered the next 
year as “The L.A.A. Bournemouth 1900 
Prize’. Incidentally, the prizes that year in 
the senior division were won by W. Benson 
Thorne, a lifelong friend of Sayers and still 
happily with us, and George Roebuck. 


In 1904 he succeeded E. A. Savage as 
deputy librarian at Croydon under L. Stanley 
Jast. The Library Association had started -its 
revised system of examination in 1go1 and in 
1908 Sayers was one of the three first people 
to win the Library Association’s Diploma. 
At that time the Library Association offered 
an Honours Diploma to anyone—and to the 
best of my knowledge there was only one 
who secured it—who passed with Honours 
in four of the then six examinations. I think 
that he got one or two honours at his first 
attempt but was so keen on getting the 
Honours Diploma that he sat parts of the 
examination next year for a second time in 
order to get honours in each, which he did. 
Lest anyone should think that the examina- 
tions were then easy, may I remind my 
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readers that in the first 20 years of the 
Library Association’s examinations only 12 
people secured the Diploma, no other with 
Honours. 


From 1905 he was Hon. Secretary of the 
Library Assistants’ Association until in 1909 
he was elected its President. Yet, typical of 
the man, when his term of office ended in 
1912 he again became its Hon. Secretary 
until 1913. He was then, as always, not 
really concerned with his own status but with 
his opportunity to serve his profession. The 
L.A.A. made him an Hon. Fellow in 1912. 


He served as deputy at Croydon until in 
1915 he was appointed Chief Librarian of 
Wallasey, Cheshire, again in succession to 
E. A. Savage. Here, however, he stayed less 
than a year because when Jast left Croydon 
to become deputy librarian of Manchester 
(and later Chief) Sayers returned to Croydon 
in December that year as Chief, a post he 
held 32 years until his retirement from 
library work in 1947. 


I joined the Croydon staff in 1911, though 
my association with the Croydon staff began 
some years before when I became scorer for 
the cricket team of which he was a loyal, if 
not outstanding, member; the demon bowler 
of the team was Richard Wright, later 
County Librarian of Middlesex. That is a 
digression. The Croydon library, the staff 
of which I had the privilege of joining, was 
because of Sayers and Jast probably the most 
active and progressive service in the country 
and a vital element in the development of 
modern public librarianship. Croydon was a 
workshop, in which new ideas and techniques 
were eagerly discussed and implemented— 
open access, of course, classified shelves and 
catalogues, card cataloguing, periodical in- 
dexing, and, as I look back, to me most 
interesting, extension activities of all kinds— 
lectures for adults and children, play read- 
ings, exhibitions. Surely there is little new 
under the sun! Sayers had a wonderful 
repertoire of lectures—on Keats and Shelley, 
on Italy, on the Alps, on all aspects of 
Croydon history. I remember his lecture 
notes, written minutely in the very beautiful 
handwritng that was always his — in- 
cidentally in strange contrast to the weird 
script of his chief, Jast, which few people 
could decipher. At the Croydon of those 
days he developed, also, his special interest 
in work with children, about which his first 
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book was written in 1913. As a lad I 
benefited from his lifelong interest in his 
young colleagues. In those days we finished 
work at 9 p.m. after which he would conduct 
what we called “‘elocution classes’? where he 
taught us to stand up, speak up and shut up. 
I remember one night his telling us that the 
man who never made a fool of himself never 
made anything of himself—though I can’t 
think whenever he made a fool of himself. 
And at eight in the morning, once a month, 
he was the moving spirit at staff guild meet- 
ings. I tell of these things because they are so 
typical. He was then, as always, most 
interested in and devoted himself unselfishly 
to his profession and especially to its youngest 
members. His chief interests were first his 
job and his duty to his public, second pro- 
fessional education, thirdly, the improvement 
of the status of library workers and fourthly, 
work with children. 


Croydon, in his days as deputy and chief 
was a nursery. I don’t think any library 
turned out more men who became chief 
librarians—and more chief librarians who 
were active as librarians, as writers and as 
workers for their profession. 


He became a member of the Library 
Association Council in 1912 and remained 
one continuously until his death. A great 
influence in the educational work of the 
Library Association and one of the first to 
be active regarding staff conditions, hours and 
status, he was also Chairman of the Executive 
Committee from 1937 to 1945. In 1938 he 
was elected President, succeeding in that 
office the then Archbishop of York, William 
Temple. In 1947 the Library Association 
honoured him further by making him an 
Honorary Fellow. 


Sayers exercised a great influence on 
Library Association affairs but did it in such 
a way that one probably never realised how 
great that influence really was. He was always 
the quiet, reasonable, invariably sane and 
sensible man who never fought or dogmatised, 
but brought reason, tolerance and compassion 
to our deliberations. I have never heard him 
say an unkind, intolerant, unsympathetic 
word about any man. I know that he 
recognised quickly and shrewdly the fool, 
the charlatan and the careerist, but he kept 
the knowledge strictly to himself. 


Apart from the Library Association the 
organisation to which he devoted himself 
most, outside his work at Croydon, was the 
National Central Library. In 1927 he joined 
the committee of its predecessor, the Central 
Library for Students, and in 1930 became 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
reconstituted National Central Library, re- 
maining a member until his death. He 
succeeded Sir Frederick Kenyon as Chairman 
in 1947. In 1939 he was appointed a member 
of the Board of Trustees of which he was 
appointed Vice-Chairman during the war. 


For many years from 1912 onwards he was 
an examiner for the Library Association and 
a teacher first at the London School of 
Economics in the pre 1914-18 years and then 
at the London University School from its 
inception in 1919 until a few years ago. As one 
of his first pupils there I can vouch for his 
wonderful skill as a teacher, lucid, thorough, 
patient, stimulating. 


Thought Sayers did not have the good 
fortune to travel widely outside Europe he 
was all over the world one of the best known 
and most read writers on librarianship. 
Though he edited successive new editions of 
Brown’s Manual and wrote about Stock 
Revision, Local Collections and other aspects 
of library work, his own special interests were 
classification and children’s libraries, on both 
of which he wrote the first modern English 
text books. His first book on classification, 
published in 1915, was “Canons of Classifi- 
cation” followed by “An Introduction to 
Library Classification” in 1918 (in 1959 it 
reached its gth edition), and “‘A Manual of 
Classification’”” in 1927. On library work 
with children he only wrote two books—the 
already mentioned work “The Children’s 
Library”, published by Routledge, and 
“Children’s Libraries’’, published by Allen 
& Unwin in 1932 and still, quite undated, 
the best and wisest book ever written on this 
subject. 


One of his chief non-bibliothecal interests, 
apart from poetry, of which he wrote much 
of distinction, was music. In 1915 Cassell’s 
published his admirable life of his friend, 
that today much underrated composer, 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, reissued by 
Augener in 1927. 


Although I have written so far mostly of 
his work for librarianship at large he was, of 
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course, first and foremost a servant of his 
employers and of his public—a man who, 
however much he gave to the library pro- 
fession, never forgot his primary duty to his 
own community. Thus his first interest, 
always, was to build up and maintain a 
worthy public library service for the County 
Borough of Croydon. In the past and present 
life of Croydon he took a keen interest and 
sought to create an interest in others by his 
lectures, the Guide and the History that he 
wrote and the records of Croydonians in two 
wars that he compiled. During the last war 
he played his part as a Civil Defence 
Controller and was injured on duty when 
a bomb fell near the Report Centre at the 
Town Hall. 


Sayers never grew old. He remained young 
in mind to the end, receptive to new ideas, 
himself propounding his own share of them. 
Most men of his age, however tolerant, tend 
to suggest that they have thought all this out 
years ago and see no reason to change their 
views. Sayers had the gift of thinking as a 
contemporary while remembering the lessons 
of the past. He was an admirable chairman. 


In large measure he kept his clear youthful 
outlook because he was a very happy man, 
with a happy personal life which he owed in 
very great measure to his wife. He married 
into the profession—Olive Clarke, an assis- 
tant at Islington Public Libraries. They 
were married in 1915 and had three sons. 


Mrs. Sayers—to whom all who knew her 
husband extend their deepest, understand- 
ing sympathy—played a great part in his 


public career, too, often accompanying him, 


to conferences and meetings—for the last 
time this September at Scarborough—when 
it did one good to see them together. 


In conclusion, I would say that I shall 
always be grateful beyond words to have 
known and to have had the privilege of 
working with him. He added something in- 
calculable and worthwhile to my life that 
would not have existed otherwise. And I am 
only one of many many librarians—and 
many others too—all over the world who 
gained immeasurably because they knew him. 
He was a very good librarian and a fine 
gentleman. 


L. R. McColvin. 


THE LIBRARIANS’ LIBRARY 


Liprary Manuav for library authorities, 
librarians and honorary library workers, 
by S. R. Ranganathan. 415 pages. 2nd 
ed. 1960. London, Asia Publishing 
House. 40s. 


This is the second edition of Dr. Ran- 
ganathan’s Library Manual which was first 
produced in 1954 as a book which would be of 
interest both to members of library authorities 
and to those who have the task of administer- 
ing libraries. It has now been completely 
revised, brought up-to-date and entirely 
rewritten. Dr. Ranganathan personifies 
Indian librarianship, being a kind of James 
Duff Brown, Berwick Sayers and McColvin 
rolled into one. In this book he dons his 
James Duff Brown mantle, for there are 
obvious affinities between his Library Manual 
and that of Brown. 


Every reader of this book will appreciate 
the very wide coverage which the author has 
aimed for and achieved. Reference service, 
circulation work, public relations, cata- 
loguing, classification, library administration 
and service to rural areas are all dealt with 
in distinct sections, and all the time Dr. 
Ranganathan remains true to his sub-title by 
including material which can be read and 
understood by authority members as well as 
by librarians. Unfortunately, this brave 
attempt to write for two worlds has led to 
obvious difficulties, for the style alternates 
from naive, conversational narrative on the 
one hand to advanced technicalities on the 
other. As may be expected, it is in the 
chapters on classification and cataloguing 
where the latter style is most apparent. 
This is not to suggest that Dr. Ranganathan’s 
style is anywhere involved, rather to say that 
his effort to write for the layman as well as 
the librarian has failed, as it was almost 
bound to. It can of course be argued that 
authority members need not and probably 
will not read the whole book, but it would 
surely have been better if the author had 
written a separate work for his non-librarian 
readers. 


Dr. Ranganathan’s vocabulary has become 
well-known to western readers, who tolerate 
most of it, but one wonders why he persists 
in inventing such words as “librachine.” 
Travelling library, mobile library, book- 
mobile—none of these may perhaps be 
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ideal, but surely any one of them is pre- 
ferable to librachine, a concoction of the 
worst order. 


When all is said and done however, this 
reviewer is one of countless people who have 
benefited from Dr. Ranganathan’s advice 
and unending researches in librarianship, 
and it hardly seems right to give prominence 
to what are, after all, minor criticisms. 
The book has already been an important 
influence in Indian librarianship and it will 
continue to be so. What British librarians 
will want to know is whether it is worth 
adding to their own professional collections. 
I would say that it is, and for two reasons. 
First, it contains plenty of material which, 
though elementary, will benefit young assis- 
tants in western libraries, and secondly, it 
will afford more senior librarians a clearer 
picture of the problems confronting Indian 
librarianship, and the way in which they are 
being tackled. K. C. H. 


Notes FoR Tutors: REGISTRATION CLAssI- 
FICATION AND CATALOGUING. Revised 
edition by J. Mills. 22 pages, typescript. 
Standing Committee on Education in 
Librarianship. 1960. 


The general editor of the S.C.E.L.’s 
useful series of Notes for Tutors has been Mr. 
R. C. Benge, who contributes an explanatory 
general introduction to this pamphlet on the 
technique of teaching classification and 
cataloguing at Registration examination 
level. Mr. Mills’ own qualities as a lecturer 
on these subjects are well-known and 
appreciated in the London area, and it is 
good to know that his methods are being 
passed on to a wider field of tutors and 
students. Every tutor of classification and 
cataloguing should have a copy of this 
pamphlet, for it presents the outlines of two 
well-planned and comprehensive courses, 
together with hints on what to pinpoint in 
the syllabus. As for the end-product, the 
student, it has long been recognised by the 
S.C.E.L. that most intelligent pupils will 
peruse these Notes for Tutors, for there is no 
doubt that they afford a useful insight into 
the tutorial and possibly the examining side 
of the syllabus. As these particular subjects 
have in the past proved stumbling-blocks to 
so many, it has been anticipated that this 
pamphlet will have a good sale to students, 
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and additional copies have been printed to 
allow for this. For half-a-crown, a copy can 
be obtained from the Hon. Publications 
Officer, Central Library, Banstead Road, 
Purley, Surrey. It is excellent value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Swepish LITERATURE 1956-1960. By 
Ingemar Wizelius. 24 pages. The Swedish 
Institute, Stockholm. 


An essay, in English, describing current 
literary trends in Sweden and the authors and 
poets who have risen to prominence since 


1956. 


MircHety oF CauirorniaA: The Memoirs of 
Sydney B. Mitchell. Librarian, teacher, 
gardener. 263 pages. Californian Library 
Association. 1960. $5.00 


AncIENT BALLADS TRADITIONALLY SUNG IN 
New Encianp. Vol. 1. Compiled by 
H. H. Flanders. With critical analyses and 
musical annotations. 344 pages. Penn- 
sylvania University Press & O.U.P. 
80s. net. 


Tue CANADIAN Historica Review. Index 
to Vols. XXI-XXX. 1940-1949. 404 pages. 
Toronto University Press & O.U.P. 120s. 
net. 


OpuHAmMs TREASURY OF EASTERN TALES and 
OpuHAMS TREASURY OF WONDERFUL TALEs. 
Odhams Press. 21s. each net. 


Two handsomely produced volumes, 
colourfully illustrated by Cremonini, which 
should delight the under-ten age group. 


Tue Dos. An illustrated guide to 135 breeds 
by Catherine Fisher. 137 illus. 208 pages. 
Evans. 30s. net. 


NATIONAL Book LEAGUE: Readers Guide to 
European Art History. 32 pages. C.U.P. 
gs 6d. net. And Readers Guide to Japan. 
40 pages. C.U.P. 4s. 6d. net, 


PROFILE 





D. E. GERARD 
Deputy City Librarian of Nottingham 


Interests ( professional) 


The study of reading habits and ways in 
which critical and cultural standards may be 
mediated through the agency of public 
libraries. Trying to keep in touch with the 
best that has been thought and said and to 
spread this kind of spiritual contagion. 


Professional dislikes 


The routineers, the technical jargoneers 
with which the profession is afflicted; the 
nine-to-fivers and those of merely clerical 
bent who have no heart for librarianship 
and no understanding which effectively 
distinguishes them from their colleagues in 
any local government department. Those 
who seem to the public to be no more than 
caretakers of buildings containing books— 
because that is precisely what they are. 
The Library Association Yearbook lists the 
names of too many of this calibre in positions 
high and lowly. 


The docility of so many public library 
men and of their professional association. 
The political evasiveness so common to this 
species, the timidity and plain inferiority 
complex so painfully evident at any of our 
gatherings (this due to the miscellaneous 
nature of our calling), when in fact we have 
the widest area of opportunity for service and 
education open to any class of librarians, 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


The excessive awe with which we regard 
librarians in other “specialised’”’ fields, this 
doubtless due to the separatism between 
types of library, a factor I deplore very 
much: there is little traffic between public, 
civil service, special and university, and we 
are a single profession, not four. 


Finally, the vulgar error that there is a 
distinction between bookmanship and that 
esoteric word “administration.””’ There may 
be a difference between the bibliopedant 
and the man who can devise an irreproach- 
able estimates file, but a true bookman is 
one who likes to see books work in the minds 
and personalities of his readers. He is in 
touch with his time, part of the pattern of his 
age, so that his library is a working library 
and not a book museum. And so, by ex- 
tension, if he likes to see books work, he is 
himself humane and in conducting the 
business of the library he is equally in touch 
with his charges, bibliographic and human. 
The quality he sucks from his bookmanship 
diffuses into his relationships with his staff 
and readers. The two categories are thus one, 
and to divide them is to think in unreal terms. 


Professional likes 


All the conditions which are the reverse of 
those listed above. Toughness and resilience 
of mind in the face of a flabby environment 
(both professional and social). In lesser 
reaches, the sheer delight of being able to 
wander, unfettered by regulations, round 
one’s own library stacks. The new feel in 
the air over the examination syllabus. The 
very evident increase in the quality of our 
intake into libraries. The receptivity and 
idealism of so many of our younger set 
(several even marched from Aldermaston). 
Introduced to representative minds the 
young assistant today responds with interest 
and intelligence. His capacity for persuasive 
argument and his alertness are encouraging 
assets to the profession. Ideas are our life 
or we have none—this notion is gaining 
ground enormously in library circles. It 
still. needs to be considerably stiffened by 
an appropriate examination syllabus, which 
stiffening I hope has now been provided, but 
this notion is new and its acceptance at all 
is a beginning. 
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Career and Extra-curricular 

Liverpool P.L., Assistant, Catalogue Dept., 
1941. 

Liverpool P.L., Senior Assistant, Picton Ref. 

Liverpool P.L., Senior Assistant, Co-ordina- 
tion Dept. 

Liverpool P.L., Librarian, Special Collections 
(Hornby Library). 

Everton, Branch Librarian. 

Exeter, Deputy City Librarian, 1955-1957. 

Nottingham, Deputy City Librarian, 1957- 
date. 

Manchester School of Librarianship, 1948-49. 
F.L.A., 1951. B.A.(Hons.), Class II, 
Division I, in English, London External, 
1955- 

Lecturer, University of Nottingham Dept. of 
Extra-Mural Studies. 

Visiting Tutor, Brazier’s Park Adult Educa- 
tion School. 

Life Member, Classical Association. 


Currently 


Senior Examiner, Library Association Final, 
Part 3(a)(v): Literature and Librarian- 
ship of English Literature, 1900 to present 
day. 

Branch Councillor, North Midland Branch 
L.A. 


Quondam 
Lecturer in Librarianship, Liverpool, 1949- 
1954- 
Treasurer, Association of _ Assistant 


Librarians, Liverpool and District Division, 


1948-1954. 
Editor, North Western Newsletter, 1950- 


1951. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor Lp.” 
Sir, 

Miss Napier’s challenging letter raises a 
number of issues, on some of which I would 
like to make the following points: 

(1) The average level of general education 
among American librarians is higher than 
that found in British librarians. It is not a 
question of comparing the Bachelor’s degrees 
of the two countries. Only a tiny minority of 
British librarians possess a degree, and the 
U.S. degrees are certainly inclusive of a 


19th October, 1960 
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broader and higher general education than 
the G.C.E. 

(2) The U.S. pre-requisite degree is not 
“in one subject only’’ but consists of many 
short courses in a variety of subjects. It is 
not as narrow in range or outlook as a British 
degree. 

(3) Miss Napier suggests that the M.L.S. 
degree is more akin to a_ post-graduate 
Diploma in Librarianship. This, I feel, is a 
most apt and accurate observation, for the 
course content of the two is similar as well 
as external similarities. 

(3) As I understand it, there is no com- 
pulsory requirement to obtain practical 
working experience in a library before the 
receiving of the M.L.S. (or whatever the 
title of the professional Master’s degree or 
second Bachelor’s degree), though experience 
is demanded before the State licence to 
practise is permanently issued. (There is an 
analogy here between passing the Registra- 
tion examination and actually being an 
Associate. ) 

(4) The eligible list system keeps the staff 
on its toes. There are plenty of vacancies in 
all types of library in the United States. It 


would be quite simple to provide any 


internal promotion system with safeguards 
against favouritism, etc., by considering the 
evaluation of a candidate by several superiors. 

(5) I dissociate myself from the implica- 


tion that the erring Dean was a “bad 
ambassador for the system as a whole.” 
He merely reflects an ingrained American 
tendency. Anyway, he bought me a coffee 
and a donut. 
Yours truly, 

ALAN R. THomas. 


. 


Kensington P.L. 


Tue Eprror, 

“Tue Liprary WorLp.”’ 

Sir, 8th November, 1960 

(In reply to the question raised in Memorabilia in 
your October issue: ““Out on a Branch ?”’ 

You are right indeed! As a recently- 
qualified member of the profession with a 
general degree in music, who chose to enter 
the library world (at considerable loss of 
salary and training-time) because it seemed 
to offer a chance to specialise in music, I too 
am appalled by the high proportion of 
gramophone library jobs which are adver- 
tised. Under present conditions I am far 
happier looking after a joint music and 
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drama collection in a county town, because 
I spend less than half my time on the, to my 
mind, rather mechanical job of accessioning 
and supervising a collection of over 600 long- 
playing records. The present alternatives 
appear to be either a London borough library 
(all those known to me personally are now 
concentrating on building up record rather 
than music collections) or a larger provincial 
library (one of which was recently taken to 
task in your review columns for having no 
music specialist at all !) 

Over a period of three years, the T.L.S. 
advertisement columns have included the 
following vacancies (other than General 
Division or APT Grade I) for music librarians 
—either with no mention of a record collec- 
tion, or some indication of size which shows 
records to be of secondary importance: 

County authority or provincial city library: 

1 on Grade III; 2 on Grade II. 

University library: 2 (presumably 

specialists in musicology). 

None in any metropolitan borough. 

One hopes that scores and records can be 
acquired to form parallel collections, but 
how many record librarians have the where- 
withal (or courage ?) to attempt this? To 
return to personal experience in this library 
which houses and administers the County 
Education Committee record collection, an 
annual subscription is charged to its in- 
dividual members—i.e., records are only 
loaned free of charge to evening classes and 
schools in the area. Yet over a period of two 
years, the annual circulation of both re- 
cordings and scores has doubled, and 
membership is still growing (subscribers, 
too !). 

Meanwhile, I personally am content to 
spend part of my time checking on costume 
worn by King Canute, or steps for Northum- 
brian Sword Dances—it makes a_ very 
pleasant change from checking and cleaning 
returned records or hunting for not yet 
deleted records of Respighi’s works. Perhaps, 
as an eminent music librarian told me 
while I was a library school student: ““You 
are training ten years too soon.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Betry Row ey (Miss) 
Music & Drama Department, 
Shropshire County Library, 
Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire. 


for 
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